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INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 
I. The Criticism of the Gospel. 



By Shailer Mathews. 1 



Authorship and date. — Sources. — The author' s point of view. — Literary 
characteristics with especial reference to vocabulary, grammatical forms, 
changes, and variant style. 

The purpose of this and the following paper is to present 
some of the most important characteristics of the Gospel of Luke 
considered as an historical rather than a biographical or theolog- 
ical source. It is hoped that the two papers may prove not only 
the summary but the guide of inductive study. 

i . Authorship and time of composition. — The Gospel gives us 
as the only datum for determining its author, the dedication to 
Theophilus. As the book of Acts is similarly dedicated by the 
writer of "a former treatise," it is generally and correctly supposed 
that the author of the two books was the same. The writings of 
the early church, as well as the internal evidence of Acts, point 
to Luke, the companion of Paul, as this author. 

The time of the composition of the Gospel is difficult to deter- 
mine. As will appear presently, it was written subsequently to 
Mark, and from its specific references to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (19:43, 44; 21:24) it may have been written after 70 
A. D. But the exact date is beyond discovery. From 21:32 it 
is at least possible that it was written shortly after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

2. The sources of the Gospel. — Both external and internal evi- 
dence is overwhelmingly against Luke's having been an eyewit- 
ness of Christ's life. His work, therefore, must have been based 
upon older accounts. But we are not left here to conjecture, 
as we have the testimony of Luke himself. The preface of the 

1 Much of the material for these two papers was furnished by the members of a 
Seminar conducted by the writer. Especially should indebtedness be acknowledged 
to Edgar J. Goodspeed and A. A. Ewing. 
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Gospel (1:1-4) gives his sources with considerable distinctness. 
The author declares {a) that many had undertaken to draw up 
an account of the facts of Christ's life; {b) that the material of 
these accounts had been received from eyewitnesses ; (c) that 
Theophilus had already information in regard to the matters 
which the author had carefully investigated, and about which he 
purposed to write. 

But there is further information at least implied by this 
preface. The expression, "to draw up a narrative " [avaraiaxrOai 
Siyyrjtnv) is hardly intelligible if it does not refer to written 
rather than oral accounts. Yet, at the same time, the expression 
"as they have delivered" (irape'Soow) implies an oral transmission 
of the gospel facts from the eyewitness. Thus the descent of 
Luke's Gospel may very well be said to be tradition — document — 
Gospel. But this is by no means all. The tradition itself had 
reached Luke, and in some similar shape had reached Theoph- 
ilus ("us"). This latter point is at least rendered probable by 
the verb "wast instructed" (KaTrjxnOrp) which, disregarding 
"ministers" {iv^penu, cf. Acts 13:5) of vs. 2, certainly seems to 
imply some form of catechetical instruction of converts. 

There would seem, therefore, to have been known to the writer 
of this Gospel {a) written accounts embodying older unwritten 
sources, (£) these traditions themselves possibly in the more or 
less crystallized form of catechetical teachings. 

It is not difficult to find traces of such sources in the Gospel. 
A comparison of Luke with the other synoptists reveals four 
groups of passages: (a) those that are practically identical with 
passages in Mark and Matthew and generally read like a rewrit- 
ing of Mark ; (t>) those that are peculiar to Luke and Matthew ; 
(*r) those that sound like echoes, more or less distinct, of John 
(compare 19:37 with John 12:18; 10:22 with John 6:46); 
(d) those that are peculiar to Luke. If we disregard certain 
scattered incidents and teachings, these sections peculiar to Luke 
form distinct divisions of the Gospel, viz. : the infancy section, 
1:5-2:52; the Perean section, 9:5 1-18:14, and the Jerusalem cycle 
of the resurrection history, 24: 13-53. These divisions, however, 
are not all thoroughly homogeneous, but in the first two cases, at 
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least, seem rather to be composed of a number of complete and 
independent anecdotes united without the definite plan that char- 
acterizes Matthew and John, and to a considerable extent, Mark. 
In the case of the infancy section there are also striking differ- 
ences in vocabulary and in literary style, Aramaisms being espe- 
cially noticeable. 

These facts may be thus harmonized with the statement of 
the preface : ( I ) From a written source Luke gained such parts 
of his Gospel as are also to be found in both Mark and Matthew. 
This written source was probably our Gospel of Mark. From 
written sources hard to determine, but probably not our Gospel 
of Matthew, he gained such parts as are common to himself and 
Matthew. (2) From non-extant oral or written sources (prob- 
ably from both) he gained those parts peculiar to himself. Por- 
tions at least of the infancy section were undoubtedly in writing 
before incorporated in our Gospel. (3) Probably the traces 
of Johannine teaching not common to both Luke and Matthew 
were derived from oral sources. 

Thus Luke's Gospel is, as its preface implies, an historical 
work of the second class, that is, a history rather than a 
source. This fact is further evidenced by comparing it with the 
Gosp els of Mark and Matthew, the former of which is seen to 
have been in all probability one of its chief written sources. 
Another evidence of the Gospel's belonging to what may be 
called the second generation of evangelical history is to be found 
in the facts mentioned below, {a) its persistent use of the past in 
preference to the present tense ; (d) its tendency to round out 
accounts with details and explanations ; (c) its constant, though 
never radical, redaction of the other accounts. 

3. Tke author's point of view. — To determine this we need to 
look carefully at (1) the preface; (2) the editorial changes of his 
sources so far as they may be traced; (3) the Lucan additions. 

(1) According to his preface, Luke declares that he has 
accurately traced the course of the entire gospel history from its 
start and proposes to rewrite it in an orderly fashion. He fur- 
ther declares that his purpose is an apologetic one — Theophilus 
is by the new critical and written history to know the certainty 
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of the things which he had learned by word of mouth. We are 
therefore led to expect that our author will give us evidences of 
investigation and of orderly arrangement, and above all, that 
he will so present his facts that the faith of an imperfectly 
informed and, to judge from his name, a gentile convert will be 
strengthened. 

(2) The editorial features of the Gospel carry still further the 
conclusions from the words of the preface, (a) We find frequent 
geographical explanations. Thus in 1:26, 2:24, 2:39, 4:31 the 
country to which a city belongs is given ; in 6: 17 the descriptive 
phrase " seacoast " is added ; in 8: 26 the country of the Gerasenes 
is located "over against Galilee;" in 23:51 Arimathea is called 
"a city of the Jews," and in 24: 13 Emmaus is accurately located. 
In 4:9 where Matthew has the " Holy City " Luke has simply Jeru- 
salem. A somewhat remarkable instance of such accuracy is seen 
in Luke's uniform employment of "the lake" in the place of "the 
sea" of Galilee. (6) The belief of the writers of the third and 
fourth centuries that Luke wrote especially for gentiles is sup- 
ported not alone by these geographical descriptions, but by his 
pretty clearly defined purpose to remove by omission or explana- 
tion many of the strongly marked Jewish characteristics of his 
sources. Thus Aramaic expressions are omitted or translated (8:54, 
19:38, 23:33). (c) The word "teaching" (8£a X v) which is found 
eight times in Matthew and Mark, occurs but once (4:32) in Luke, 
and then without any reference to rabbinical instruction, while in 
4: 36 Luke uses Xoyos in its place. In 19: 46 Mark s reference to the 
temple as "a house of prayer for all nations," becomes simply 
"a house of prayer." The Pharisees are represented not, as in 
Matthew, as types of hypocrites, but simply as the opponents of 
Jesus. Further, Luke alone has preserved the words of 4: 25-27, 
so singularly fitted for a gospel destined for use among the Gen- 
tiles. In 3:6 the universality of the Gospel is shown by the 
addition of that part of the quotation omitted by Mark and 
Matthew, "and all flesh shall see the salvation of God." The 
same thought of Luke seems perhaps implied by his frequent use 
of the intensive Sinai. On the other hand the strange passage of 
21:24, "Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
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the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled," is Lucan. Further verbal 
changes and additions will be noted in the next paragraph. 

(3) A similar extension of the work of grace is seen in 2:14 
and 2:32, and, by implication, in the extended genealogy, 3:23- 
38, both distinctly Lucan additions to the Petrine and Matthean 
accounts. Such, also, are John's specific rulings for the different 
classes who seek admission to the kingdom (3: 10-14). But the 
mission of Jesus to all humanity is even more clearly shown in 
the great addition containing the account of the Perean ministry. 
In this we have Jehus' refusal to call down fire on the Samaritan 
village ; the sending of the seventy ; the story of the good Samar- 
itan ; the teaching concerning salvation, ending with the words 
(placed in Matt. 8:11 in another and less natural setting) "And 
they shall come from the east and west, and from the north and 
the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God," etc. ; the 
parables of the great supper and the prodigal son. 

In regard to this "Perean" section, it is noteworthy that 
Luke gives an historical setting to many of the words of Jesus 
which Matthew has compiled in the Sermon on the Mount. This 
fact suggests that Matthew may have had a knowledge of the 
same collection that Luke used in writing this section. 

4. The literary characteristics of the Gospel. — The cosmopolitan 
sympathies and purposes of Luke account for the rather marked 
literary character of his Gospel. Not only does he add to and 
omit facts found in his chief source (the Gospel of Mark) 
but he more or less consciously edits the material adopted. It 
would not be possible to prove that all the changes and char- 
acteristics about to be mentioned were deliberately made, nor is 
such an assumption necessary. A writer's sympathies and habits 
of thought are quite as likely to produce literary changes as is a 
conscious purpose. 

( 1 ) The words of the Gospel present some interesting pecu- 
liarities. While the Gospel of Mark contains 102 words peculiar 
to itself, and that of Matthew 137, the Gospel of Luke contains 
no less than 312. Several of these words (e.g., tile, 5:19, minae, 
19: 13) must have been used as especially intelligible to his gen- 
tile readers. On the other hand, and apparently for the same 
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reason, Luke omits or uses equivalent terms for many words 
which are found in Mark and Matthew. Thus "rabbi" is never 
used by Luke, and Aramaic expressions are either omitted or 
translated; "unclean spirit" is several times changed to "demon;" 
"Simon the Cananaean" becomes "Simon who was called the 
Zealot;" "Amen" is used only seven times as against thirty in 
Matthew, and in its stead appears "truly." Further, Luke is 
fond of compound words, which he uses with some discrimina- 
tion. Indeed, it is to be noticed that Luke shows more care for 
an exact use of Greek than do Mark and Matthew. Thus his use 
of the optative which, while hardly warranting the description 
"frequent" given it by Weiss, is at least more extended than that 
of the other two synoptics. A somewhat remarkable example of 
this care is to be seen in his use in twenty-six out of thirty-one 
cases of the form 'IepovouX^/x, while Mark (ten out of twelve) and 
Matthew (eleven out of twelve) prefer 'IepwoAv/ua. 

(2) Luke has a fondness for certain grammatical forms. 
Thus he uses the genitive absolute forty-seven times ; the infini- 
tive with the article, sixty-four times, and above all, the past 
tense where his source uses the present. Thus, Mark uses the 
historical present 142 times, Matthew, eighty-eight, Luke, nine. 
One case, an historical present in Mark is represented by the 
same form in Luke ; in seven cases, Matthew and Mark agree in 
using historical presents, while Luke has aorists instead; in two 
cases, Matthew's historical presents are replaced in Luke by 
imperfects ; in three cases, historical presents in Mark are replaced 
in Luke by imperfects ; in twenty-one cases, historical presents in 
Matthew are replaced by aorists ; in sixty cases, historical pres- 
ents in Mark are replaced in Luke by aorists. The total number 
of cases in which an historical present in Matthew and Mark has 
been replaced in Luke by an imperfect or aorist is thus ninety- 
three. 

(3) Further changes made by Luke may be classified loosely 
as follows: (a) for grammatical improvement, as in 13:19; (d) for 
literary improvement, as in 4:34, 4:36, 5:21, 5:24, 6:1, 6:9, 6:16, 
6:45, 8:46; (c) for expansion, as in 3:22, 6:8; (d) for clearness, 
as in 4:1, 6:8, 17, 21, 22; 7:21, 8:34, 55; 11:12, 36; (e) such as 
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are natural for a writer who is somewhat remote from the event 
he describes : e. g., the reduction of rhetorical questions to 
assertions, as in 6:3, 8:16, 49; 12:23,29; 13:26; the use of 
"word" (Xdyos) where Matthew and Mark have some more vivid 
expression, as in 8: 21 ; the use of words that belong to a later 
development of the Christian vocabulary than is found in the 
other synoptists, as in 8:12; 11:13; (/) but most striking 
perhaps of all, such as are the outcome of his desire for accuracy 
and specific reference, as in 6:1, 4, 6, 12; 8:22; 12:24 ; 20:42 ; 
21:20, 24. 

(4) It is evident that notwithstanding these changes the style 
of the Gospel is not always the same. The explanation is to be 
found in the origin of the book. In those sections peculiar to 
himself, Luke's style seems to have been largely set by his sources. 
Not only does each section differ from the other but within their 
own limits their style varies. Thus the infancy section contains 
at least two groups of narratives — those relating to the events 
preceding and attending the birth of Jesus, and the story of the 
visit to Jerusalem. The two are separated widely in style and 
thought. The first portion is strongly tinged with Aramaisms 
and is marked by a thoroughly pre-Christian conception of the 
Messiah. It probably was a complete story that has been appro- 
priated bodily. On the other hand, the second part is written in 
tolerably good Greek, and seems Luke's own account, the facts 
alone of which he had gathered. The same influence of his sources 
is true of the Perean section, though rather in matter than in 
style. It would seem as if in this section a number of independ- 
ent stories had been gathered together, without any attempt, as 
in the Gospel of Matthew, to combine similar sayings and inci- 
dents. Yet at the same time, the general similarity in style would 
seem to indicate that Luke had not merely copied his sources, but 
had to some extent rewritten them. In the history of the passion 
and resurrection, Luke's independent source must have been the 
words of Paul or have been known to Paul. Such similarity as 
exists between 22:19, 20 and 1 Cor. 11:23-25 argues strongly 
some intimate relation of the accounts. 



